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Guatemalan children in Magdalena Milpas Atlas 
enjoy participation in a nutrition experiment 
involving the use of a UNICEF mobile X-ray unit. 
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( hanges in Procedure 


{nnounced 


in AKT sroup Insurance Plan 


By Joun VM. EKLUND 


President. American Federation of Teachers 


\' THE December meeting of the AFT Execu 
tive Council a program of Group Insur 


ance coverage for our membership was estab 


lished. This program was the result of more 


than two vears of intensive study as to the type 


of deg 


ree of coverage most needed. Subse 
quently an insurance agreement with the Con 


tinental Casualty ( ompany was put into opera 


tion The inauguration of any such program 


at the national level necessarily led to some 
confusion and some procedural errors. Thes 
we have discovered and have proceeded to 
correct 

Many of our locals have had the opportunity, 
through the vears. to establish group programs 
for themselves. When the national program 
was announced. the information went to all 
members through the AMERICAN TEACHER, and 
iltthough there was an ¢ xplanatory section deal 
ing with existing Continental Casualty pro 

rams, it did not make clear the relation of the 
national program to those programs and to 
others which our locals may have had with other 
companies. 

When these indications of confusion were 
brought to our attention we immediately moved 
to correct our procedures so that existing plans 
might he protected while we could proceed with 
the job which the program was intended to 
accomplish by offering coverage to our mem 
bers and local organizations wherever it was 


desired 


For the present there will be no further 
solicitation of individual members. All pro- 
motional contact between the Continental Cas- 
ualty Company and our organization will be 
with the officers of locals and state federations. 
This procedure should make possible the pro- 
tection of existing programs and at the same 
time provide a fuller explanation of the bene 
fits available to the membership 

This is not to preclude the services rendered 
by the national organization to make possible 
individual participation in a group program 
under which the benefits may be greater and 
the costs lower than is possible in individual 
policies. Actually the extent of the benefits and 
the moderateness of the cost compare most 
favorably with any in existence in our country 
today. 

The ultimate purpose of group coverage Is 
to provide welfare benefits. The coverage is 
open to any individual member who is in good 
health. It is open also to all members of locals 
having a certain percentage of members par- 
ticipating in the program—50 in locals of 
over 100 members. 60'7 in locals of between 
50 and 100 members. and 75‘¢ in locals with 
fewer than 50 members, with grouping of locals 
possible in order to come under a more favor 
able percentage. Thus protection can be assured 
for those of our members who otherwise would 
be uninsurable. 

In those instances where a group program 
is now in operation, | urge your serious con- 
sideration of that program. The eventual broad 


welfare program through parti ipation in either 


a local plan or the national plan will do much 


to enhance the value of AFT membership 
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What do my national dues 


VERY member of the AFT should be in- 

terested in the very large program of 
services which are made possible through the 
national per capita dues which are paid by 
locals for individual members. Many labor 
leaders and students of labor problems have 
stated that no national or international union 
in the United States provides such extensive 
services for such small national dues as the 
AFT. The average amount paid for each mem- 
ber is only a little more than one penny per 
day—the price of a single cigarette or a stick 
of chewing gum. The accomplishments based on 
these small payments are of great significance 
in American education. 

In the first place, the national per capita paid 
for each member by locals is scarcely sufficient 
to equal the 1952 value of the AMERICAN 
TEACHER, which is sold to non-members for 
$2.50 a year, but is sent by the national office 
without charge to each member of the organ- 


ization. 


Dollars in salaries for cents in dues 

In addition to providing the AMERICAN 
TEACHER, however, the national office pays the 
dues of each AFT member to the American 
Federation of Labor. These per capita dues to 
the AFL, which were formerly only 12 cents 
a year per member, are now 48 cents a year. 
Through this per capita payment to the AFL, 
locals are given the privilege of labor affiliation 
and the support of the labor movement in 
fighting for better salaries, tenure, pensions, 
democratic administration, etc. The payment of 
this per capita to the AFL has meant the secur- 
ing through labor support of many millions of 
dollars in increased salaries for AFT members. 
Incidentally, it has also meant the payment of 
millions of dollars to non-union teachers in 
salary increases to prevent them from forming 
unions. Through labor support many _indi- 
vidual AFT locals have secured salary increases 
which represent sums of money which are much 
larger than the total budget of the national 
organization. Hundreds of dollars invested in 
AFT dues often produce millions of dollars for 


classroom teachers. 
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Labor support and teacher defense 

At the national level, AFT officers participate 
actively in formulating the education program 
of the AFL, which is handed down to state fed- 
erations of labor and central labor bodies for 
implementation at the local and state levels. 
In the education program of the AFL, thus 
formulated in cooperation with the AFT, are 
all of the major professional objectives of the 
classroom teachers of the nation. 

The national organization also sets aside 12 
cents a year from each member’s dues for the 
Defense Fund which provides job security for 
members of the AFT. Since the Defense Fund 
was established in 1937, the national organiza- 
tion has never refused financial assistance for 
any AFT member who had been unfairly dis- 
missed, if the local involved requested such as- 
sistance. The AFT is the only national teachers’ 
organization which provides active, dynamic 
support of this kind for teachers who have been 
unfairly dismissed. Generally, in the non-union 
organizations, the administrator who hires and 
fires teachers is also one of the most active 
leaders in the teachers’ organization which is 
supposed to protect teachers from unjust dis- 
missal. Often the administrator who hires and 
fires teachers is in control of the teachers’ or- 
ganization. 

In recent years, the AFT has won a large 
majority of its tenure cases. At the present time, 
tensure cases are being processed with the as- 
sistance of the Defense Fund in Iowa, Califor- 
nia, New York, Louisiana, Colorado, and Flor- 


ida. 





Legal and research services 

One of the most valuable services made pos- 
sible by national per capita dues is the legal 
advice of the General Counsel of the AFT, 
John Ligtenberg. Having served the AFT for 
more than ten years Mr. Ligtenberg has been 
one of the outstanding attorneys in the nation 
in the helds of education and teacher welfare. 
Many legal battles involving principles which 
affect the welfare of all the teachers of the 
nation have been won by the AFT with Mr. 
Ligtenberg’s assistance. 

Approximately 10 cents a month per member 
of the per capita dues is used to cover the costs 
of the wide program of services for locals pro- 
vided by the national office. Included among 
these services is the Research Department, 
which gives special attention to assisting locals 
with their programs of collective bargaining. 
Frequently, this department is called on by 
telegram or long distance telephone to provide 
immediate information on some problem in an 
AFT local. Extensive materials are also pro- 
vided by the national office for assisting locals 
in building labor support. in increasing the 
membership, and in carrying forward their 
public relations program. It is probable that 
the number of pamphlets distributed by the 
national office during the current school vear 
will pass the quarter-of-a-million mark. The 
national office also carries on an extensive pub- 
lic relations program and an educational pro- 
gram for the purpose of establishing public sup 
port for education as the indispensable founda- 
tion of our democratic society. 


Organizetion and legislative activities 

Through the national per capita dues, also, 
an active organization program is maintained 
by the national office so that the AFT may be- 
come increasingly powerful in its program of 
serving teachers and children and so that the 
benefits of union affiliation may be extended to 
an increasingly large number of teachers. 

National dues also finance a legislative pro- 
gram in Washington in cooperation with the 
legislative program of the American Federation 
of Labor. During the last half a century, a very 
large part of the social legislation for human 
welfare passed by the Congress of the United 
States has been sponsored and enacted through 
the efforts of the AFL. The AFT has had a 
large part in shaping legislation in the fields 
of education and child welfare. 
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Cooperation on the international level 


A very slight percentage of the national per 


capita is used to promote cooperation and 
friendship with the teachers’ unions in other 


countries to the end that the forces of labor and 
education may be exerted as powerful influences 
toward elimination of war and toward the 
ultimate brotherhood of men throughout the 
world. Much of the work of the AFT in the 
international field, however, is carried on by 
AFT leaders at their own expense. 
As one of the pamphlets published by the 
national office states: 
“The investment of thirty-three cents per month in 
the American Federation of Teachers is ‘doubly 
blessed” in that it affords unusually large returns 
to the investor and at the same time assists in 
promoting a national program devoted to better 
educational facilities and happier homes for the 
children of America [This investment OF AS 
LITTLE AS A PENNY A DAY together with 
active participation in the affairs of the union 
affords for the individual member an opportunity 
to play an important part in the battle for adequate 
educational facilities for the nation’s children and 


higher professional standards for teachers.” 


Mrs. Greve aids conference 

on publicizing work 

of Mutual Security Agency 

MaRS. FLORENCE R. GREVE, AFT re- 
search director. served as one of the con- 

sultants to the Mutual Security Agency at a 

conference in Washington, D.C., on April 23. 

The meeting was planned to give a clearer 
understanding of the functions and objectives 
of the Mutual Security Agency with special 
emphasis on the role of labor in this important 
arm of American foreign policy. 

On January 1, 1952, the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, as an agency of the fed- 
eral government, was abolished, and certain of 
its functions were transferred to the Mutual 
Security Agency with materially different 
objectives. 

The Mutual Security Act provides that in 
order to maintain the security and to promote 
the foreign policy of the United States, mili- 
tary, economic and technical assistance shall 
be authorized to friendly countries to strengthen 
the mutual security and individual and collec- 
tive defenses of the free world. 

Mrs. Greve’s assignment was to “advise and 
counsel on how to bring about a better under- 
standing of this program in the United States.” 
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The Schools Job in the 
National Security Program 


By the Honorable Adlai t 


From an address delivered on March 22, 1952 


at the Twelfth Annual Education Conference 


the me: 


i pew we meet to discuss the 

“Problems in Education Resulting from 
World Tension.” The timeliness of that subject 
is apparent. Ours is the anxious age and it 
seems likely to continue for the foreseeable fu 
ture. It looks as though we would live in inse 
curity as long as the ugly design of the Kremlin 
is buttressed by the superior or even equal 
power of the Soviet Union and its satellites lt 
is not a happy prospect but it presents no easy 
alternatives consistent with either our security 


or faith in our national principles. 


Our schools must meet the needs of the times 

These years are certain to be years of world 
tensions and they could, despite all our efforts 
and our fervent prayers, include the appalling 
catastrophe of armed conflict on a wider stage 
They are certain to be years such as our coun 
try has never known. Our schools must fit young 
people for the part they must play in this 
changed world. If we must face a decade of 
alarms and pressures, then we must school 
ourselves to withstand it firmly and with pa 
these are the 


tience. Courage and patience 


qualities we must develop and practice () 
course, should armed conflict be our lot. for 


that. too. we must be ready 


Great technological skill is required 

On the one hand, modern warfare is highly 
technological and American men and women 
showed in the war astonishing competence in 
such action. Whether the problem involved the 
operation of radar equipment, the manipula 
tion of aircraft, the calculation of artillery tire 
or the intricacies of navigation, the products of 
American schools were apt learners and skillful 
practitioners Vhey had been well taught in our 
schools and they could be easily taught the 


spec ialized tasks of the armed forces. 


Stevenson. Governor of Illinois 


the Chicago Teac hers l1 


But modern warfare is also predominantly a 
war of logistics and supply. Here also the 
American school system has functioned mag- 
nificently. The “miracle” of American produc- 
tion shortened the war and saved thousands 
of lives. More of our workers worked harder 
than ever before, and produced vastly more 


ulers thought DoOs- 


goods than even our own |e | 


sible when the war began. The productivity per 
man-hour of American labor has greatly in- 
creased during the past decade. Who are these 
workers? They. too, are the 


American schools. We need 


strengthen the educational system which has 


product of our 
preserve ind 
produced the brains. the brawn and the lispir- 


ation for our marvelously productive whine. 


All kinds of workers must be trained 

But we ought to do better than we have ever 
done in training all our people to help with the 
job of production. More of the handicapped 
W aste- 


val ized 


must be given useful tasks to perfor 
ful, corrupting occupations such as 
crime must be curbed. There must be proved 
provision for employing the able-bodied aged, 
so that all our citizens can help meet the pro- 
duction goals. Here, too. the schools can help 
through providing special education and \oca- 
tional training for these worthy and useful 
persons who ask only the opport mut oOo 


their part. 


In addition, the military establishment will 
certainly need even more technical in scien 
tific skill than formerly. | am 
3.800 classifications in the Army that 


require eraduate college training. The need for 


informed that 
there are 
doctors. dentists. nurses. engineers. physicists. 


biologists, eveotos " eseare h 


chemists, 
workers, experts In man 


tration. finance ofhcers 








1t the speakers’ table at the 
Twelfth Annual Education Con- 
ference of the ¢ hicago Teachers 


Union 


Seated: ADLAI STEVEN- 
SON. gcovernor of Illinois: 
VARTIN KENNELLY, mayor 
of Chicago: HEROLD HUNT, 
General Superintendent of 
Schools. Chicago. 

ROSS HERR. 
chairmar of the conference: 


JOHN FEW AK} ‘. pre side nt ol 
Chicago Teachers Union 


Standing: 


known. They are the products of our schools 
We must prepare more of them than ever befor 
and we must see to it that they are trained at 

the highest possible levels of competency 
But America will not be saved by armed 
strength and material production alone. Th 
conflict which divides the world today is a 
conflict of ideologies, of values, of ultimate 
goals. We will win only if we are strong in the 
democratic faith. This means that our schools 
must be better than they have ever been in pre 
paring ir young people to work. to vote. to 
live t tree soctrely Democrat \ must bye 
taugl d practiced, and preached, and lived 
schools occupy the focal point in 

thi isk 

Moral and spiritual values must be stressed 
It will do litthe good to prepare at fantasty 
ind exertion to meet the threat to 
ivilization--to measure up to_ the 
historic challenge of this era—unless we unde 
stand what we are doing and why we are doing 
it. We must teach to meet the needs of children 
ves. but we must also educate our children to 
meet the needs of society, the needs of America 
ind of all peoples. It is encouraging to note th 
increased emphasis upon the development of 
moral and spiritual values in the schools. | 
would be the last to favor opening any crack 
in what the Supreme Court called “the wall that 
separates church and state.” But the schools 
have aly avs. and must always. seek to ine ul ale 


a sound sense of moral and spiritual values in 


our young people. [t is encouraging that the 


teachers of America are devoting themselves 
to the improvement of this aspect of education 
lo do these things may require some changes 


in the curricula of the schools. We must not fear 
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to change when we know that change will im 
prove our schools. We shouldn't fear or resist 
new methods of teaching. But we must never 
allow our schools to become mere assembly 
lines and diploma mills. As Robert Hutchins 
once said “learning is essentially a painful 
process. We need to keep our sights trained on 
the fundamentals and beware of too much cor 
ner-cutting. That goes both for the elementary 
and high schools. and for the training of 
teachers in our colleges and universities. 

| have been disturbed by the shift of « mphasi- 
in teacher training toward more physical educa 
tion and vocational courses, and away from the 
humanities: literature. language and history 
the tools of philosophical understanding of the 
choices all of us must make. Last spring the 
four state-supported colleges under the juris 
diction of the Teachers’ Colle Board erad 
uated L518 students. They had majored in one 
or the other of 18 specialized fields. Only 332 
had majored in elementary education, which is 
the field where our greatest teacher shortage 
exists. Seventy-three majored in English, only 
fourteen in foreign languages. But 246 majored 
in health and physic il education. more than in 
any other field except one 

1 am not saying that athletics and physical 
fitness are not important, and that vocational 
education has no place in our schools. The 
question is merely one of emphasis. Physical 
education is not the first aim of education 
There is no substitute for a truly liberal educa 
tion in preparation for any pursuit or profes 
sion, and for intelligent citizenship. Values are 
distorted when greater emphasis is attached to 
winning athletic teams than to high academix 


standards. That distortion is all too common 








It would be a happy day for American edu- 
cation if the time ever came when the alumni 
would be as energetic in recruiting a straight A 
student for their alma mater as the star halfback 
on the local high school team, or if they devoted 
as much effort and thought toward landing a 
topflight college president or teacher as they 
do a winning coach. 

I suppose the chief dilemma of modern edu- 
cation has been the problem of reconciling the 
need for specialized training with the equally 
vital need for broadening the horizons of the 
student. 

The proportions of the problem are growing 
larger. How are we going to relate our nation 
creatively to the wider world community? 
Dealing with the Soviet threat is only part of 
the problem, the immediately necessary part. 
We must try to deal with the Soviet threat, if 
we can, in such a way as to help us with the 
broader problem of developing a creative re- 
lationship with the world community. 

Teachers must, therefore, strive constantly 
for the broad outlook. You must never stop 
learning, but supplement the specialized train- 
ing you have received by becoming as familiar 
as you can with the events that are shaping our 
world. In that way you will be not mere prac- 
titioners of your profession, but active, intelli- 
gent, responsive leaders of society. 

It's unfortunate but true that members of 
the teaching profession have frequently been 
targets of unjust criticism. That’s one of the 
hazards of the profession. Opponents of change 
are always raising false cries against your 
methods or your views—when they conflict with 


their own. 


Informed criticism of the schools 
should be welcomed 


The schools of America belong to the people. 
They are conducted by professionally compe- 
tent educators under the governance of citizen 
school boards responsible to the people. The 
people have the right and duty to offer con- 
structive criticisms of school matters. When 
such citicism is based on informed opinion it 
should always be heard. even welcomed. 

But our schools have. from time to time, also 
been subject to a different type of criticism. 
This type has increased during recent years. 
Personal attacks on educators, rumors and 
innuendos about teachers, hasty and unfair 


charges against texthooks, and even vicious 
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slanders against reputable educational organi- 
zations have recently been made. These attacks 
indicate that some persons are willing to use 
the abominable tactics of irresponsible accusa- 
tion and guilt by association that have become 
distastefully prevalent of late to injure. subvert, 
even to destroy, albeit unconsciously, our great 


system of public education. 


But misguided attacks should be countered 

We must be alert to detect and counter ill- 
informed or unscrupulous efforts to injure our 
schools. Here again, patience and courage are 
the remedies. There is a legend of a teacher 
who said of the world: “I believe it to be round, 
but I will teach it round or flat as the school 
board decides.” We must not let our teachers be 
thus intimidated. The world tensions must not 
be used to destroy the freedom to learn. to teach, 
to think. 

We must face the danger that misguided or 
malicious zealots may reach into our schools 
with gag rules, loyalty oaths, censors of texts 
and teaching methods, and even restraints on 
freedom of speech. These are the harbingers of 
hysteria, the paraphernalia of the police state. 
We must save our schools and the Bill of Rights 
at the same time. 

For this reason, along with others, I was con- 
strained to veto Senate Bill 102 passed in the 
1951 session of the General Assembly. And | 
wish to quote, in part, the reasons for my ob- 
jection to that bill: 

“Does anyone seriously think that a real 
traitor will hesitate to sign a loyalty oath? Of 
course not. Really dangerous subversives and 
saboteurs will be caught by careful, constant, 


(Continued on page 14) 








Maintaining the Dignity 
of the Teaching Profession 


By Daniel L. Marsh, Chancellor, Boston University 


From an address delivered at a conference of the 


Massachusetts State Federation of Teachers 


|" ACHING is a profession of intrinsic 
worth. of excellence, and the teacher has 
from time immemorial been held in high 
esteem. The teaching profession occupies a 
central place in social influence. It offers a 
threefold opportunity to serve. It is not the 
exclusive factor, but it is a mighty important 
one in interpreting the past, in preserving the 
present, and in determining the future. 


The teacher's power 

Any wise, forceful, thoughtful, purposeful 
teacher wields an unlimited power. It is effec- 
tive, but never spectacular; certain, but hidden; 
enduring. but tenuous; obscure, but directive. 
The teacher can fill the young mind with ideas, 
and many ideas rationally related, which are 
the motives for his conduct, present and future ; 
and the youth cannot save himself from them 
even though he were conscious of their source. 

It would be a good exercise for each one 
of us to evoke from memory the teachers who 
influenced us most. Let us likewise call up from 
our knowledge of history the direct and indirect 
contributions made by teachers in shaping and 
molding the life of our Republic. What are 


weapons of war, or mere strength of armies, 


or largeness of wealth, or the whole pomp and 


circumstance of social position by comparison 
with the peculiar dignity and authority of the 
teaching profession? Schools, churches, and 
institutions devoted to the culture of knowledge 
and the promotion of wisdom are the strongest 
defenses of our nation. 

To maintain—that is, to uphold and keep 
valid—the dignity of the teaching profession, 
the public has a definite part to play. 

In the first place, let the public continue to 
think well and to speak well of the teaching 
profession. We have come upon times where it 
is regarded as smart to make uncomplimentary 
wisecracks about teachers. Note, for instance, 
the dictum of H. L. Mencken: “The average 
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schoolmaster is and always must be essentially 
an ass, for how can one imagine an intelligent 
man engaging in so puerile an avocation?” 
Or hear the words of Oscar Wilde: “Everybody 
who is incapable of learning has taken to teach- 
ing.” The intelligent person who knows the 
source of these quotations is uninfluenced by 
them; but the trouble is that so many persons 
repeat that kind of thing as though it were 
Gospel truth. Parents in particular and the 
public in general should in all their words and 
acts treat the teaching profession with the 
respect given it by our forebears when the 
teacher and the parson were regarded as the 


two most important persons in any community. 


The citizen's responsibility 

In the next place, the academic freedom of 
the teacher must be guarded by all good citizens 
as the never sleeping dragon of mythology 
guarded the garden of the Hesperides. 

Third, since the public school and the church 
are the bulwarks of the ideas and the ideals 
that have made America what it is, they must 
be adequately supported. The people who be- 
long to their respective churches must support 
them; but each community, through public 
funds, should provide for their public schools 
the most up-to-date buildings and modern 
equipment possible. Working conditions should 
be made so comfortable ard attractive that 
they naturally call forth the best efforts of the 
teacher and the best behavior of the students. 

In the fourth place, teachers’ salaries should 
be made as high as is consistent with justice 
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when taking into account both the burden of 
taxation and salaries paid to comparable publi 
servants. 

To maintain the dignity of the teac hing pro 
fession, the teacher also must play a definite 
part. In fact, the teacher himself or herself is 
the chief factor in maintaining the dignity of 
the profession so that the community will be 
constrained to make its contribution to such 
maintenance of professional dignity 

The most lovable character that was eve 
graduated from imagination into immortality 
was James Hilton’s Mr. Chips. “Kind without 
being, soft.” he “understood students well 
enough but not too much,” and always believed 
them better than their marks on a bad day or 
their conduct under difficult circumstances. Mr. 
Chips rarely did stunning things which were 
reported in the public press; but his kindly 
efhciency made him a legend and endeared him 
to new generations of students and professors, 
not so much by what he did as by what he was 
He was a gracious counselor and friend, who 
made people ashamed to fall short of his faith 
in them and of the new faith in themselves 
which he gave them. Mr. Chips did more to 
enhance the prestige and dignity of the teaching 
profession than could possibly be accomplished 


by anvbody’s merely talking about it. 


The qualities of the good teacher 

The teacher must be professionally well 
equipped. That is, he must be well equipped 
both in the subjects he teaches and also in the 
techniques of his profession. The best teacher 
combines sincerity, simplicity. and humility 
with superior knowledge and intelligence. There 
is no knowledge so cocksure as ignorance 
hacked up by conceit. The teacher must know 
more than he is expected to teach. What the 
teacher knows but does not say has an effect 
upon what he does say. It does not require 
much learning to repeat the alphabet: but it is 
entirely different when the alphabet passes into 
marvelous permutations, and into poetry. phi- 
losophy, history, and science—then it is we 
find and feel the difference between the ill 
prepared and the well-prepared teacher. 

The good teacher believes in his profession. 
and is an exuberant and sympatheti: teacher 
He has an abundance of the positive and attra 
tive traits of character such as honesty. loyalty, 
a sense of humor and a sense of honor, enthu 


siasm, optimism, hopefulness, unselfishness. 
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and a disposition to cooperate with others. He 
sloughs off the negative and repellent traits of 
character that make people disliked. He feels 
with Hitchcock that “it is a luxury to learn; 
but the luxury of learning is not to be com- 
pared with the luxury of teaching.” He is the 
present-day counterpart of the character of 
whom Chaucer sang in his Canterbury Tales 
“oladly would he learn. and gladly tea 

The good teacher who maintains the dignity 
of his profession loves everybody, and espe- 
cially each individual youngster in his school. 
He always sees the greatest side of their natures 
and praises that side. because the average 
human being is more easily and_ effectually 
moved by encouragement than by a: other 


influence. 


Respect for the worth of the individual 

He recognizes the dignity ands worth of 
human personality in every individual. In fact, 
the rocks of truth with which the temples of 
democracy and freedom are built are quarried 
from the everlasting truth of the sacred worth 
and significance of human personality. Karl 
Marx. the father of Communism. says: “The 
democratic concept of man is false because it 
is Christian. Democracy holds that each man 
is a sovereign being. This is the illusion and 
And Adolph Hitler in 


his bid for the socialization of Germany said: 


dream of Christianity. 


“To the Christian doctrine of infinite signif- 


cance of the individual human soul. | oppose 


with icy clarity the saving doctrine of the noth- 


ingness and insignificance of the human being. 
Believing in the worth of every voungster in 
his school. the good teac her never reaches the 
place where disillusionment and weariness and 
monotony make his profession boresome. He 
is always doing his best. his utmost tor the 
highest. He always seeks to understand each 
individual pupil, and to give him guidance as 
well as instruction. The teacher of whom I am 
talking must be not only thoroughly intelligent 
and intensely devoted to his work, but he must 
also be long-suffering and patient in his spirit 
and method of service. The far-reaching sig- 
nificance of what he is doing takes all the hum- 
drum drudgery out of the classroom work 
Good teachers, the kind who maintain the 
dignity of their profession, come into power- 
generating contact with their pupils. both in 


their classroom work and also in social ways 














outside the classroom. The youngster who gets 
nothing from his teacher but the contents of a 
textbook is like young pigeons | have some- 
times seen on Boston Common following the 
parent bird around with their mouths open, 
waiting to be stuffed. Whatever else you may 
call it. the stuffing process is not education. The 
function of a school is not only to transmit 
information, but also to provide a medium 
where minds meet minds with contagious 
intellectuality. As the grass bends when the 
wind blows over it. so do the minds of the 
pupils vield to the mind of the teacher, and the 
virtues of a common man to the virtues of a 
superior man 

The teacher occupies an influential position 
How uprightly. then. ought he to live! Corrup 
tion in influential quarters is deadly. If the 
teacher is a bad person. his character is felt 
through all the school. To the person whos 
life does not square with the words he utters. 
Emerson shouts: “Do not say things. What you 


are stands over vou the while. and thunders 


so that I cannot hear what you say To the con- 
trary.” Youngsters cannot understand merely 
theoretical morals; they must have them incar- 
nated, personified, illustrated in daily life. Sin 
cerity is a great qualific ation. A teacher's chat 
acter is his eloquence. If he does justly. loves 
kindness. and walks humbly with God: if his 
words are chaste and honest, and his life pure 
in its purpose, all life will be purer and bettet 
thereby. 

The teacher with the right point of view will 
always feel that his greatest compensation ,is 
the deposit of character he makes in the bank 


of his pupils’ lives. Such a one can say 


“If | were standing to be judged 
Before the great white throne: 
Where | could hear the righteous sing 
And hear the sinners moan 
I'd want no greater advocate to make my final 
plea, 
Than just a boy who'd say “Gee, he did a lot 


lor me 


Teaching World Relations 


in the High School 
i 


}" TEEN years of experience, of constant 
revision in the light of classroom activity 
and—equally important—in the light of chang 
ing attitudes in our society, produced a course 
of correspondence study now being offered 
under the direction of Miss Henrietta Hafe- 
mann by the Home-Study Department of The 
University of Chicago. The innovator of the 
study. Miss Hafemann. is a teacher at Chicago's 
Senn High School and a leader in the Chicago 
Teac hers | nion. 

The program. “How to Teach World Rela- 
tions in the High School.” has become much 
more than a course for history teachers or for 
teachers in any particular field, but one for 
those who are seeking sound human relations 
and understanding of the various cultures that 
make up our civilization. 

The course was first given by Miss Hafemann 
at Senn High School in 1936. 

“In the beginning it was only a part of our 


study of modern history.” she said. ““Two vears 
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HENRIETTA 
HAFEMANN 


later | was teaching it as a special course for 
juniors and seniors. The course evolved as out 
thinking evolved—from the stress on diplomatic 
relations of the 30’s to the changes brought 
about by the sufferings of the 40’s which led to 
the humanistic approach in dealings between 
nations.” 

In 1950 Mr. Leonard Stein, now director of 
the Home-Study Department at The University 
of Chicago, approached Miss Hafemann with 
the idea of offering a program to train teachers 


who wished to give this course. Before Miss 


1] 





Hafemann had a chance to finish the syllabus, 
students from all over the country had enrolled 
in it. 

Now designated as Social Sciences 334, it is 
listed in the University’s catalogue as being 
designed to aid secondary-school teachers who 
wish to develop objectives and methods, locate 
materials, and create outlines for units of study 
in international relations and contemporary 
world problems. 

Miss Hafemann knows whereof she plans. 

As a young student who did graduate re- 
search in England and Scotland, she has had 
a chance to study first-hand the subject that she 
teaches. 

She was one of the five delegates from the 
United States to the UNESCO seminar in 1948. 
She was one of the 44 people from 28 nations 
who lived together for six weeks at Adelphi 
College in New York to study the production of 
materials for secondary schools as part of the 
UNESCO Project for International Living. 


Service in the cause of good relations 

In addition to her work as a member of the 
union, her teaching at Senn and the Univer- 
sity’s Home-Study Department, Miss Hafemann 
has been active in the Illinois Council for Social 
Studies and the National Council for Social 
Studies, and has the chairmanship of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee of the Chicago 
local. 

In February she was honored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews when she 
received the brotherhood award for outstanding 
service in furthering brotherhood among peo- 
ples of every color, religion, and national 
origin. 

Her inspiration as sponsor of Senn’s Inter- 
national Relations club has made that club 


unique in the city in that it is frequently called 


upon to give programs in other schools. , 
Miss Hafemann, who is Mrs. Frank Miller in 

private life, doesn’t have much spare time. 

What there is of it is spent in doing more of 

the same—furthering understanding in the field 

of national and international relations in the 
through teaching. 

* « « 

LEONARD S. KENWORTHY, of Brooklyn 

College. N. Y.. makes the following comments 

on the booklet, How to Teach World Relations 


in the High School. which is the study guide for 


way she knows best 


Miss Hafemann’s course: 
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“Henrietta E. Hafemann has performed a dis- 
tinct service in developing the only home-study 
course on the teaching of international relations 
in existence in this country. It grows out of 
the author's rich experience and recognized 
competence as a teacher of high school courses 
in international relations and as a professor 
with years of experience in conducting home 
study courses. 

“This guide should be of tremendous value 
not only to teachers taking the course. but to 
classroom teachers and curriculum workers in 
general. It is rich in the citation of resources, 
strong in its emphasis upon world problems. 
and concise in its listing of a few chief books 
and booklets as the core of required reading. 

“Any author who tries to compress the study 
of world relations and methods for developing 
world-minded youth into such a short course 
inevitably emphasizes a few factors to the ex- 
clusion or minimizing of others. Miss Hafe- 
mann divides this guide into sections on Demo- 
cratic Concepts of Education, Introduction to 
World Problems, In Quest of Government. and 
Conclusion. She stresses the importance of 
democratic concepts, the study of world prob- 
lems, and the analysis of the League of Nations 
and United Nations. 

“She includes but minimizes the psychologi- 
cal and cultural approaches to world under- 
standing. I feel that the guide would be 
strengthened immeasurably if the author in- 
cluded considerable data on the attitudes and 
skills which should be developed in boys and 
girls to promote world understanding, and meth- 
ods and materials for teachers on how to develop 
such characteristics. These would seem to me 
to be basic to any course on how to teach 
world relations in high schools. There is now 
a considerable body of knowledge from experts 
in psychology, psychiatry, child growth and 
development, mental hygiene, and social psy- 
chology to which teachers should be exposed. 

“Similarly more stress might well be given 
to the ‘culture concept’ which Stuart Chase 
reports as the outstanding accomplishment of 
social scientists in recent years, by almost 
unanimous agreement of such experts. 

“Even without these approaches. however, 
How to Teach World Relations in the High 
School is a welcome addition to the growing 
body of literature on the creating of world- 


mindedness through the schools.” 








EDUCATION NEWS DIGEST 


A Unique Educational Experiment by Five 
Chicago Area Colleges and Universities. 
FM Radio Station WBIK is conducting a unique 
educational experiment in which five Chicago 
area institutions of higher education are par- 
ticipating. The five institutions are the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Lake Forest College, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Roosevelt College, and 
Loyola University. Each of these schools is 
utilizing the broadcasting schedule of WBIK 
one full day each week for a period of ten weeks 
to furnish educational programs between the 
hours of 3:00 and 9:00 p.m., Monday through 
Friday. 

WBIK, owned by Balaban and Katz and 
operated by Television Station WBKB, has 
operated for five years as a non-commercial 
FM station and will continue non-commercial 
operation in the public interest. The ten-week 
curriculum of each school is being made avail- 
able to the public at no charge and, if success- 
ful, will be resumed in the fall on both FM and 
Television Station WBKB. 

The experiment is called “Operation New 
Horizons.” “When the plans are fully realized,” 
said John H. Mitchell, General Manager of the 
station, “we think it will prove to be the most 
extensive effort made by educators and a broad- 
caster in a single community. Operation New 
Horizons is not only a real opportunity for 
FM, but a test tube for larger things to come 
in television via WBKB.” 


A New Type of Education for Mexican 
Indians. The Mexican government has com- 
pletely reorganized its system of education for 
the Indians. From now on, it is divided into 
two branches: one intended to give them knowl- 
edge for their farm labor; the other to educate 
their most gifted young people for the profes- 
sions—as doctors, pharmacists, lawyers, teach- 
ers, etc., who in their turn will be charged with 
caring for, protecting, and educating the peo- 
ple of their respective tribes. 

The incorporation of the Indians into mod- 
ern life will not be as heretofore, by the medium 
of simple teaching. Each young couple which 
is picked out will receive a house and up-to- 
date work tools, and will be set up in their 
village after a preliminary period of education 
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and technical training. Thus in each native 
center there will arise “foci of contagion” which 
will spread civilized and cultural ideas and hab- 
its. It is hoped that through these living ex- 
amples of young people in their own tribes, 
the most stubborn of the Indians will be won 
without violence or pressure. 

In the villages where, for two years, these 
model nuclei continue, there will be created dis- 
which will be 


in charge of the young Indians who, beginning 


pensaries, libraries, schools, etc.. 


now, will soon be prepared for a great regen- 
erating effort.—Reading Labor Advocate 


The Professional Status of the Elementary 
Teacher in Ontario, Canada. A study of the 
professional status of the elementary teacher in 
Ontario, was made recently by John Manning. 
of Michigan State College, in East Lansing. The 
study, which was based on the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Education in Ontario, 
reveals that the status of the elementary teacher 
in- this Canadian province is not unlike that of 
the elementary teacher in many communities in 
the United States. Although the qualifications 
for entering elementary teacher-training schools 


have been steadily reduced since 1944, there are 


still many teachers in Ontario who do not pos- 


sess any professional certificate, and some 8,000 
additional teachers must be trained to meet the 
estimated increase of 250,000 in pupil enroll- 
ment within the next ten years. The number of 
elementary teachers trained is smaller than the 
number leaving the profession, and 30 percent 
of the elementary teachers are married women. 

The Report indicates that if the married 
women teachers and those who do not yet hold 
any professional qualifications at all were to 
leave the profession, “in many sections of the 
province, at least half the teaching positions in 
elementary schools would immediately fall 
vacant.” 

Mr. Manning says that the status of the 
teacher was much higher prior to 1900 than it 
is today. He believes the reason for the differ- 
ence is that “the emphasis in the training 
schools used to be on academic subject matter, 
then it was shifted to methodology. The status 
of the teaching profession is inevitably lowered 


in the minds of common sense people if that 
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status has to depend solely on how well a 
teacher can ‘sel his subject or how superbly 
he can impart knowledge which he does not 
have Mr. Manning quotes the Commission as 
expressing the opinion that “methodology is 
only a dry husk if the prospective teacher has 
little to expound properly to his pupils.” 
Although Mr. Manning approves many of the 
recommendations made in the Commission's 
Report, he expresses “deep cynicism” concern 
ing the illustrative scale of salaries presented 
by the Commission. The seale would be based 


on local appraisal of merit, and would have 


r 


The School's Job in 


four levels. In the illustrative scale only 5 per- 
cent to 8 percent of the teachers would be in 
the top group. Moreover, it would require 16 
years of service to be eligible to enter the top 
group. Mr. Manning says that the city of 
Toronto once tried the merit system, “then 
dropped it like a hot potato.” Apparently the 
system has been no more successful in Canada 
than in those communities which have tried it 
in the United States. 

A highlight in the Commission’s Report, says 
Mr. Manning, is the recognition that “the 


teacher is the kevstone of the educational arch.” 


the 


National Security Program 


Continued from page 8 
professional investigation, ‘not by pieces of 
paper Phe whole notion of loyalty Inquisitions 
is a natural characteristic of the police stat 
not of democracy. Knowing his rule rests upon 
conpulsion rather than consent, the dictator 
must always assume the disloyalty. not of a few 
but of inv. and guard against it by continual 
nquisition and ‘liquidation’. of the unreliable 

the democratic state. on the other hand. is 
based on the consent of its members. The vast 
majority of our people are intensely loyal. as 
they have amply demonstrated To questior 
even by implication, the lovalty and devotion 
oloa ge group of citizens is to create an 
atmosphere of suspicion and distrust which is 
neither justified, healthy nor consistent with 
our traditions.” 

I sav to you now—let us believe enough in 
democracy to withstand the attacks of fearful 
frightened men. 

There is, to be sure, the danger of a “publi: 
school scandal” in this country but it will not 
be the scandal of lack of loyalty. It may be a 
scandal of neglect, of “too little and too late.” 
\re we providing properly for the influx of 
children now entering our primary schools? 
Are we ready for the thousands of additional 
children who will enter next fall? And_ the 
thousands more next year? And the next? We 
all know that serious over-crowding of class 
rooms and buildings is commonplace. What 
will it be when we have two or three hundred 


thousand more pupils? We must face the needs 
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for proper school buildings and find the means 
to construct them. 

And will our children have good teachers? 
Despite recent gains our teaching force includes 
thousands with sub-standard training. And 
where will we find the additional thousands of 
teachers we will need? How can we provid 
the kind of working conditions and salaries 
that will draw our best voune people into 
teaching ? 

Let us not have a scandal in our publi 
school system born of public neglect. confusion. 
and fear. Let us not have too few schoolrooms. 
too few teachers, over-worked and ill-prepared. 
too many unsafe. unsanitary classrooms, too 
little money to do what must be done to keep 
our schools strong. 

In a recent address to the National Citizens 
Committee for the Public Schools, Mr. Frank 
Abrams of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. said: “If. out of public apathy. we were 
to let our public school system decay. we would 
eravely undermine the foundation of our great 
ness as a nation.” I only hope he reflects the 
dominant sentiment of the American business 
community because the task of the schools in 
the years ahead calls for business leadership 
of a high order. 

So the problem we face in the present world 
situation is the defense of our heritage. ou 
heritage of free public education and of democ- 
racy itself. We must move forward with cour- 
age and confidence, and we must choose wisely. 


if we are to remain strong and free 





“The problem of freedom involves the whole problem oj « ivilization. We can no longer fight a king 


to obtain our liberty; we have to fight for civilization in ourselves and in our communities 


ane 


the 20th century, every person who achieves self-criticism or discrimination in matters of thought, 
intellectual honesty and skepticism of popular slogans, is really a friend of liberty.”-—Excerpt from 


“Liberty.” by Everett DEAN MARTIN, 


THE 


Relations Front 





by Layle Lane 


Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human 
Relations 


DEBITS 
Senate Bill 2543 and HR 6035, bills which would in 
crease the powers of law-enforcement officers of the 
Indian Bureau, were denounced by the Association on 
American Indian Affairs “as an unwarranted invasion 
of the private lives and constitutional rights of Ameri 
can Indian citizens of the United States.” According to 
a resolution adopted recently by the Association, the 
bills “give broader powers of arrest than those held 
by United States marshals, agents of the FBI and of 
the Secret Service.” They would also grant “authority 
for armed searches and seizures without warrant not 
only for violations of the law but for violations of 


regulations.” 


\ Federal Court in South Carolina to which the 
Clarendon County segregation case was returned by 
the l.S. Supreme Court for “consideration of additional 
facts” reafirmed its decision that segregated schools 
are constitutional, The opinion in part said: “The de 
fendants have complied with the decree of the court 
to equalize facilities as soon as humanly possible and 
no good could be accomplished for any one by the 


court’s ordering an end to segregation now.” 


rhe responsibility for caring for the 100,000 persons 
who have slipped through the Iron Curtain into West 
ern Germany rests on the Western nations . . . par 
ticularly on the United States,” says Mr. F. X. Mayers 
of CARE. “Through the Voice of America and other 
publicity we have induced, if not invited, these peopl 
to leave the satellite countries. Once in Germany, they 
can be given no promise of emigration, no citizenship, 
no housing permits, no work cards. They are the lost 


ones.” 


James Nishimiru, a Federal internal revenue agent 


and World War II veteran, who attempted to buy a 
home in West Des Moines, lowa, was told by the real 
estate firm that “numerous phone calls (anonymous) 
had come in objecting to the deal.” The company ad 
vised Mr. and Mrs. Nishimiru against moving into the 
neighborhood where “they were not wanted,” although 
the prospective neighbors on each, side of the planned 


new home said they had no objections whatever 
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CREDITS 
Dr. Takeo Tsunekawa, attached to Dispensary of 
the Yokohama Ordnance Depot, was affectionately 
known by the American soldiers a Jonesy.” Finding 
out that Dr. Tsunekawa would like further study in 
the United States, the soldiers took up a collection of 
$2500. This they presented to him to study at Western 
Reserve University with these words: “We don't pro 
fess to know much about cementing international re 
lations. But we think another doctor in the world of 
the caliber of Jonesy is well worth gambling $2500 on 


Good luck, Doctor 


Paul Hoshiko of Greeley, Colorado, is the first Nisei 
to represent the United States in the International 
Farm Youth Exchange Program. Hoshiko, president 
of the Weld County 4-H Leaders Council, will live witl 
a farm family abroad for six months. Paul and his 
brother run a 210-acre farm on which they raise grains 
alfalfa, truck vegetables, and sugar beets. Their sugar 
beet production has been far above the average for 
other farms in the area. In addition to farming, Paul's 
activities include the vice-presidency of the East 
Greeley Farm Bureau and teaching in the Greeley 


Methodist Sunday School 


Chief Wesley Williams, of the 15th Battalion of the 
New York City Fire Department, who is the highest 
ranking fire officer of his race in the country, is retiring 
ifter 33 vears service When I was appointed,” said 
Mr. Williams, “every man in Engine Company 55, on 
Broome Street near the Bowery, applied for a transfer 
and one of the officers suggested that my bed be placed 
in the cellar of the firehouse. Today I am happy to 


see Negroes integrated throughout the department 


Sen. Margaret Chase Smith, through the good offices 
of the Governor of Maine, interceded with the District 
of Columbia Hotel Association and Hotel Lafayette to 
have Beverly Dodge, a Negro girl and Portland 
(Maine) High School's “best citizen,” make the trip t 
Washington with her class. Beverly had decided to stay 
home when she was told by school officials she might 
be barred from the hotel where the class had planned 


to stay. 





Ninth Annual AFT Summer Worl 


at the University of Wisconsin School for | 


August 3-15, 1952 


pe the ninth consecutive summer the AF 
will hold a workshop at the University of 
Wisconsin’s School for Workers in Madison, 


Wisconsin. This workshop has three purposes: 


1. To enable AFT members to solve some of 


the problems facing their locals. 


2. To provide a background of information 
concerning labor problems both here and 
abroad. 

3. To provide opportunities for recreation 
and for social activities in pleasant surround. 


ings and with congenial associates. 


THE PROGRAM 
The tentative program is as follows 
MORNING SCHEDULI 
Period 
Ist Organization of Professional Workers 
Murray Weisz 
2nd First week: European Labor Background 
and Problems 
Dr. ADOLF STURMTHAL 
Second week: American Labor Problems 
Dr. Puivip TAFT 
ird_ ~=Discussions: The Union Program 


Visiting Resource People and Lecturers 


AFTERNOON SCHEDULI 


Special interest workshops 


Lert: Bascom Hall, University Classroom 


Building 


sELOW: Carillon Tower and Lake Mendota 
DON RECK PHOTO 





WISCONSIN BADGER PHOTO )) 


<shop 


Workers 


Hoorer’s Pier, Lake MENDOTA 


Boats and swimming piers are avail- 
able for members attending the AFT 
Summer Workshop at the University 
of Wisconsin School for Workers. 


WISCONSIN BADGER PHOTO 


This year the workshop will open on Sun- Details concerning the educational and rec- 
day, August 3, and continue through August 15. reational facilities offered to AFT members at- 
The cost of room, board, and tuition for the tending the workshop were published in the 
entire period will be $80. April issue of the AMERICAN TEACHER. 


APPLICATION BLANK 
Professor Edwin Young 
School for Workers, University of Wisconsin 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Name 
Address 


Name of AFT Local 


I wish to enroll in the AFT Summer Institute to be held at the University of Wisconsin 


School for Workers, Madison, Wisconsin, August 3-15, 1952. 
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AFT Graduate Workshop 


on Problems of Classroom Teachers 


Sponsored by School of Education. New York University 


in cooperation with the American Federation of Teachers 


Bard College. \nnandale-on-Lludson. New York State 


July 14-August 8, 1952 


THE PROGRAM 


This four-week workshop is designed to deal 
with the specific problems of classroom teach- 
ers. Lectures, discussions, projects, small 
group and individual conferences will be 
planned to deal with techniques and materials 
to aid teachers. Three areas of particular in 
terest will be considered. Teachers will be free 
to choose their areas of interest from the total 
offerings. The following are suggested phases 
to be amended according to the needs of 


participants. Those planning to enroll for 


workshop are urged to indicate their particular 
field of interest so that necessary prior plan 
ning may be made. 

l. The Classroom—discovering and stimu- 
lating student interests. using and evaluating 
sociometric techniques, diagnosis of and tech 
niques ol meeting unmet emotional needs of 
thinking 


process, group process, teaching of basic skills, 


children, learning value analysis 


improving human relations in the classroom 
2. The Curriculum—evaluating curriculum 
materials now in use, finding new sources of 
curriculum materials. explora- 
tion of new ideas about curric- 
ulum. methods of introducing 

changes in the curriculum 
> The Community—the role 
of the school in the community, 
role of other community eroups 
in the educative process. role 
and effects of the social status 
system, ways ol helping chil- 
dren to become vital parts of 
their community. the role of 


the teacher in the community 


Classroom in the sun 





STONE Row. 


- 


Barp COoLLect 


Vembers attending the AFT Graduate V orkshop at Bard College this summer will be welcome to use 


all dormitory. library 


THE STAFF 


Louis E. Raths. Ph.D.. Professor of Educa 
tion. New York University, Director. 


Stephen Abrahamson, Ph.D., Educational 
Consultant for Yale University Research Proj- 


ect. New Haven 


Irving Robbins. Ph.D.. Asst. Professor of 


Education. Queens College 


Outstanding lecturers and discussion leaders 


will also be invited to participate in the work 


shop according to the needs of the group. Dr. 
George Counts. Dr. Roma Gans. Dr. John 
Childs. Dr. Philip Taft of Brown University, 
and Dr. Adolf Sturmthal of Bard College are 
among visiting lecturers we are expecting will 


meet with the workshop group. 
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and recreational facilities 


THE PLACE 


The beautiful and extensive campus of Bard 
College is located at Annandale-on-Hudson 
about 100 miles north of New York City. All 
dormitory, library, and recreational facilities 
will be available to the workshop participants. 
There are ample opportunities for recreational 
activities such as golf, swimming, tennis, bad- 
minton, bowling, squash, and other sports. Vis 
its may also be arranged to nearby summer 
theaters, to the concerts at Tanglewood, and to 


points of interest such as Hyde Park. 


THE FEES 

Registration, class fees, tuition for six hours 
eraduate credit at New York University, room 
and meals for the four-week session will be 
$280.00. 





APPLICATION FORM 


Miss Catherine Sheridan, Chairman 


AFT-NYU Workshop Committee (Bard College) 


3657 Broadway 
New York City, N. Y. 


Name 


Position (be specific) 


School 


Degrees held and schools 


Particular interest in attending workshop 


sponsorship from July 14-August 8, 1952. I am enclosing $25.00 as a deposit to be 


applied to the total of $280. 


The Use of Sponsored Films 


in the Schools 


By George Hammersmith 


Chairman, AFT Committee on Education by Neu 


ners or advertising films may be 


defined as those produced by an organiza- 


tion which is not engaged primarily in the busi- 
ness of making educational films but is in- 
terested in using the film to sell a product or 
a service, to generate good-will, or to influence 
and crystallize public opinion. 

Locals of the AFT should keep an alert 
audio-visual committee on the job to see that 
industrial films used in public schools do not 
give distorted versions of the American way 
of life. 

The following policies on the use of spon- 
sored films were suggested at the Michigan 
Audio-Visual Conference held in Detroit, April 
1-6, 1946, and are well worth considering: 

“The public schools should serve the interests 
of all of the people. Therefore, instructional 
materials used should be free of the influence 
of special interests. 

“Audio-visual materials, particularly films, 


subsidized by special interest groups, are being 
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Media 


offered to the schools in increasing quantities. 
Some of these materials do have significant in- 
structional values and do offer experiences not 
otherwise available. 


“Schools cannot develop adequate audio- 
visual programs based solely on sponsored 
materials. Indeed, too great an acceptance of 
sponsored films will retard the development 
of the non-sponsored educational film enter- 


prise. 


“The use of a sponsored film can be justified 
only in terms of bringing to the learner a 
valuable experience that would otherwise be 
denied him. Constant care must be exercised 
in weighing the educational value of a film 
against the furthering of the sponsor's special 
interest. 


“The final determination of whether or not 
sponsored audio-visuai materials shall be used, 
and the conditions under which they shall be 


used, is a matter for local decision.” 
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“Getting acquainted" alters attitude toward labor 


BenJack Cage, president of The 
Insurance Company of Texas, speak- 
ing at the national meeting of the 
Young Presidents, a nationwide or- 
ganization of men under 38 who are 
heads of businesses employing more 
125 people or doing 
annual business of more 
million dollars, said: 

“I'm just like most of you men. 
4 year ago I was anti-labor, not for 
any reason but just because it was 
stylish in the circles I traveled in. 

“Now that I know 
union and women, that 
I've found out what they do and 
why, I've quit believing that busi 
about labor racketeers that | 
used to hear so much about. 

“The top leadership of the AFL 
unions in Texas with whom I am 
dealing has impressed me a great 
deal for their devotion to the ideal 
of improving the lot of the ordinary 
American. They make all their de- 
cisions on group interest rather than 
selfish interest for themselves. Sure 
there have been a couple of excep- 
tions to that. No group of people is 
perfect. But the excep- 
tion proves the rule. 

“Take this business of communism 
in organized labor. I’m deep enough 
in the Texas labor movement right 
now to say with certainty that there 
arent any communists in positions 
of leadership, and none in the rank 
that I’ve been able to find 
out about. In fact, these union men 
knew about the efforts of communists 
America long before we 


a gross 
than a 


than 


have come 


men now 


ness 


occasional 


and file 


to infiltrate 
in management found out about it. 
They knew through their internation- 
al organizations that Hitler and 
Stalin and Mussolini moved first to 
control the churches and the unions. 
So long before the congressional in- 
vestigators found out anything about 
communism, union people had rooted 
out the party-liners who had tried 
to infiltrate them. 

“I was surprised to know about 
the work of the AFL international 
unions in fighting communism over 
Some of their top men 
are working with the people of 
Europe, Asia, South America, Africa 
and the other free nations to teach 
how to fend off communist 


the world. 


them 


The American Teacher, May, 


inhitration of their union organiza- 
tions. Averell Harriman said recent 
ly that the contribution of organized 
America to this work was 
most substantial ones in 
fight against commu- 


labor in 
one of the 
our national 
nism abroad. 

“It's been a real education to me, 
into business with organized 
and I intend 
business with organized 

believe in me, and I 


going 
labor. I'm enjoying it, 
to stay in 


They 


in them.” 


labor. 
believe 


AFL state and local unions 
offer scholarships 
AFL 


well 


trade union 
shown in 


The interest of 
ists in 
the numerous scholarships offered at 
this Here are some 
which are offered to high 


education is 
time of year. 
being 
school seniors: 

The Idaho State 
Labor has recently announced its 
First Annual Scholarship Award 
Contest. The $500 scholarship will 
be awarded in June 1952 to the stu 
dent from a public, private or paro- 
chial high school in the state who 


Federation of 


rates highest in a competitive ex- 
amination. 

2. Four $500 s holarships are an- 
nounced in the Sixth Annual Schol- 
arship Contest of the Oregon State 
Federation of Labor for senior stu- 
dents in public, private, and paro- 
chial high schools of the state. Two 
of these scholarships are given by 
the State Federation, one by the 
Hoisting and Portable Engineers Lo- 
cal 701, and one by the Laundry and 


Dry Cleaning Workers Union of 


Portland As in previous 
in May on the 


e\amination. 


years, 
awards will be made 
basis of a 

The Massachusetts Federation 
of Labor announces its Fourth An- 
nual Scholarship Contest, 
students of all public, private, 
parochial schools of the state. 
$500 scholarships will be 
this 
examination. 

The Gloucester 


competitive 


open to 
and 
Iwo 
awarded 
year, based on a competitive 
Labor 
Union is again offering a scholar 
ship award of $250 to the senior in 
that area making the 
Mate 

The Montana State Federation 
at its 1951 convention approved a 
Scholarship Award as a memorial to 
its late president James 1). Graham. 
The scholarship will be 
study in the field of labor relations, 
and details of the plan are 
discussion by President Umber and 
university authorities. 


Central 


best showing 


in the Federation Contest 


used for 


under 


Federation 


=~] 
1952 contest 


The California State 
of Labor announced the 
which offers three $500 scholarships 
California or Hawaii 
planning to attend a college or uni 
within the 


to seniors in 


versity coming academi 
year. 

Students from public, private, or 
parochial schools are eligible for the 
Second Annual Scholarship Competi 
tion. The awards may be 
students pursuing any field of knowl 


realm of 


used by 


edge in the higher educa 

tion, 
Hawaiian participation in the an 

was unanimously 


following presentation of awards to 


nual contest voted 





IT’S STILL POSSIBLE TO SEE 
EUROPE THIS SUMMER 
JULY—AUGUST—SEPTEMBER 


oll expense conducted 


EUROPE $465— 


LON SON —PARG-—OW TEER AND 
pecial Tours for Teachers, 


Doctors, Nurses 


LONDON—PARIS—ROME—Napies— 
Switzeriand—Capri—Sorrento—Riviera 


55 days—S$610 
The Tours are arranged by a N. Y. State 
licensed Travel fount and limited to Teachers, 
Students, Social ork Nurses 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 
Steamer, Hotels, Meals included 








AIR COACH 
to EUROPE 
SPECIAL TOURS 


for TEACHERS (Students) 
20 Days Air Tour 
Englond-France 
Scotiand or Ireland 


Rate includes: Tourist Service 
Round trip scheduled Planes 
Hotels © Meals © Sightseeing 
Guides, ote. 


SCANDINAVIA $575 
WESTROPA CORP., 2... 705 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone MU 2-0115 
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The gloss milk bottle is the enly retail container 

which is sterilized just before filling. It receives o 25 minute 

heat and chemical treatment, is scrubbed, 

No other container gives 
ority found in glass. When you buy foods and beverages, ask for gloss 

containers, 100% union made mi. 


GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS ASSOCIATION, AFL 
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Education for a free society 

EDUCATION AND AMERICAN 

CIVILIZATION 

By Georce 8. Counts. Bureau of Publications, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, \.) 

1952, 496 pp 

An education “that supports the ideals and principles 
of freedom as effectively as the education of totalitarian 
countries supports the purposes ot despotism” is urged 
for United States public schools and higher institutions 
by George S. Counts in this new book. Dr. Counts, 
professor of education at Teachers College and a past 
president of the AFT, is known as one of the country’s 
foremost sociologists and educational historians 

The basic argument in this book is that the times 
demand an education that expresses, “boldly and 
imaginatively, America’s full strength in her historical 
and world setting.” He holds that such an education 
is needed now, more than ever, “because the liberal 
and humanistic values of our nation’s civilization and 
of the entire Western tradition are in great danger 
These values are threatened, he declares, “by revolu 
tionary changes already evident in ways of life, social 
institutions, and relations among states and peoples 
throughout the world. 

They are threatened also by the growth of different 
totalitarian movements, “particularly by the aggressive 
and relentless offensive of Seviet Communism.” Des 
potism “is on the march again,” he declares, and to 
meet this danger, the nations of the free part of the 
world must become strong and united. 

“They will have to marshall all of their resources 
and prepare themselves for a sustained struggle,” he 
writes; but with physical might alone they cannot 
hope for ultimate triumph. They must also rally their 
intellectual and moral resources, and it is here that 
their potential strength resides. “In this struggle for 
the defense of human freedom, the United States wil 
have to play a central rele.” he says 

This situation calls for “a great education in our 
ountry—an education grand in its conception, clear 
n its purposes, strong in its energies, and efhcient in 
its administration 

American education should seek, in these times of 
change and revolution, “to hold fast that which is 
good in the human heritage. In all of its operations, 
it should be guided by the Hebraic-Christian ethic of 
individual worth and brotherhood; by the humanisti« 
spirit; by the precision, integrity, and truth of the 
scientific method; by the orderly and peaceful adjust 
ment of differences in the rule of law, and by trust in 


the wisdom and talents of common people in the dem 
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veratic faith.” It should seek, as an expression of 


erson, 


main values of this faith to assist eact 


| 
gardless of family, race or creed, to rise to his high 


stature, in body, mind and heart 

Dr. Counts points out that the achievement of a 
great education” will require a marked improvement 
in the qualifications of the teacher and a raising of 
inderstanding by the American people of the nature 
of education in a free society in the industrial age 
Let us hope that the widespread interest in public 
education today, though often ill-tempered and unin 
formed, mav bring about this understanding he 
concludes 

Education and American Civilization was published 
under the sponsorship of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation of Teachers Col 
lege. It is divided into six parts: “Education Between 
Fras.” “Our Early American Heritage Toward a 
New Civilization,” “Our American Values,” “Education 
for the Emerging Industrial Age.” and “Education and 


. . 
Social Forces 


{ new edition adapted to 
modern methods of teaching reading 
READING AIDS THROUGH THE GRADES 
By Daviw H. Russet and Evra FE. Kane. Bureau of 

Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York, N.Y. 1951. 111 pp. 81/0 

rhe first edition of this book appeared in 1938, but 
it has been enlarged to include activities required by 
changes in the reading programs since the original edi 
tion appeared. An entire chapter has been added, there 
fore, in order to include suggestions for the reading 
readiness program. Moreover, the emphasis is now on 
developmental rather than remedial procedures. Recog 
nizing the trend toward individualized methods, the 


authors have included more help in this direction. 


To develop taste 
in selecting motion pictures 
MOTION PICTURE DISCRIMINATION 
By Evear Dave and Joun Mornison, University Press, 
Ohio State University, Journalism Building, Colum 
bus 10,0. 1951 41 pp. 30 cents 
With more and more English courses including a unit 
on the development of taste in choosing and evaluat 
ing motion pictures, this booklet offers a solution to the 
teacher seeking material on which to organize his 
presentation of such a unit. Fifty-nine articles and 
books are quoted, paraphrased, or presented in a con 


cise form 





Approved 


by educators as long-awaited classrqom 
material . popular success on Times 
Square and TV. ..sponsored by U. S. Gov 
ernment agencies in 9 languages abroad 
as a powerful feature on achievements of 
Labor in a free society... ACCLAIMED 
for its human story and historical fidelity 


And Now... 
A 16 MM 40 Min. 
Version 
FOR 
CLASS 


SAM LEVENE 


Ariene * Joseph 
FRANCIS WISEMAN 


Produced by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union which cre- 
ated the historic “Pins and Needles.” 


What They Say 





PROF. WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK: “...pro- 
foundly moved by it...marvelous presenta- 
tion of history....1 think every student should 
see it..... DR. WILLIAM JANSEN a 
very interesting picture...shows what a union 
can do for labor." NEW YORK TIMES: ° 
unique...an impressive document....’ SAT- 
URDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE: “...far 
and away the best film ever produced by labor 

HERALD TRIBUNE: ‘“'Levene gives 
enormous breadth to “With These Hands 
NELSON ROCKEFELLER: “...a great epic 
of a truly vital phase of American life...dra 
matic, fastmoving and beautifully done 
HELEN PARKHURST One of the most 
extraordinary pictures I have ever seen. Its 
understatement is its strength....’" VARIETY 
“a warm, human story, with some strong, dr 
matic moments and some leavening humorous 
touches... likely to have an additional impact 
on the thoughtful in its lesson of man’s crying 
need for security in his industrial life A 
winner of the “Scholastic Teacher Magazine 
sponsored film award 


FOR all information and descrip- 
tive pamphlet, mail this coupon. 
Perr erwrereneer—re.2—- K-41 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union 
1710 Broadway, New York 19,N.Y 


Name 


Address 


City—— State 
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A comprehensive list 
of labor films and filmstrips 
FILMS FOR LABOR 


By the Workers Education Bureau of the American 
Federation of Labor, 724 Ninth Street, N.W., Wash 
ington 1, D.C, 1951. 28 pp. 25 cents. 


Any local wishing to present a film or filmstrip at 
a meeting would do well to send for a copy of this 
booklet, which describes 68 films or filmstrips of 
special interest to labor groups. Besides a summary 
of the content of each film or filmstrip there is in 
formation concerning how to obtain it and what the 
rental is if a charge is made. 

> . 7 

British Information Services has announced that a 
new 35 mm filmstrip entitled Trade Unionism in 
Britain is now available. There are 24 black and 
white frames, with captions and a study guide. This 
filmstrip, which shows how the British unions work, 
may be purchased for $3.00. Also available as supple 
mentary material are a number of information papers, 
picture sets and films, lists of which will be sent 
upon request. The address of British Information 
Services is 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Expert recordings of literary gems 

The London Library of Recorded English offers 
four books of records, each consisting of six two 
sided i2-inch unbreakable records. The twenty-four 
records present selections from poems and passages 
of English literature including Shakespeare, Hardy, 
Browning, and many others. Readers of the passages 
are experts in the theater and radio. The records 
are reported to be technically excellent. 

The price is $21 per book of six records, or $75 
for the set of four books. 


Pictures of marine life 

\ fascinating sound film and an action-packed film 
strip showing some of the 10,000 living marine speci- 
mens in the oceanarium tanks at Marine Studios, 
Marineland, Fla., are available on loan to schools 
without cost except for the return postage. 

Some of the spectacular shots show the cormorant, 
a native bird of Florida, pursuing fish underwater 
Another is of a huge loggerhead turtle making a meal 
of a live crab. An extreme close-up shot shows an un 
hatched baby octopus moving about inside the egg 

The perfect camouflage found in nature is demon 
strated by the sargassum fish and the scorpion fish. 

Other unusual specimens shown include the plant 
like anemones, octopuses, spider crab, and the shark 
remora. Also, the dangerous fish such as sharks, bar 
racuda, and rays are photographed in their Marine 
Studios home. Pictures taken through portholes show 
the porpoises as they live and play underwater 
Action shots of the daily feeding programs show the 
porpoises leaping completely free of the water to take 
fish from the feeding attendant’s hand. 

[he movie is a l6mm black and white film 400 feet 
in length, with a running time of 11 minutes. The 
film strip contains 32 photographs on a 35mm black 


and white continuous roll. 





from the 
LOCALS 


St. Paul gains in salary campaign 


28 & 43 ST. PAUL, MINN. 

The Teachers 
Joint Council of St. Paul, composed 
of the Women Teachers Federation 


Federation of Men 
ers, reports progress in its campaign 


and the Teach 
to achieve salary parity with Minne- 
apolis. A salary effective 
January | raised the minima and all 
steps up to the maxima by $300 a 


revision 


year, and all maxima by $325. 

Under this salaries for 
non-degree teachers range from $2,- 
600 to $4,425; for those having a 
bachelor’s from $3,000 to 
$4,825; for those having a master’s 
degree, from $3,200 to $5,025; for 
those having a Ph.D., from $3,400 to 
$5,225. The minima are for teachers 
without experience; the maxima are 
reached the 16th year. 

A reduction in the number of 
years required to attain the maxi 


revision 


degree, 


mum salary in the respective cate 
as another matter of 


In September 1952, the pe 


sories WwW nege 
tiation. 
riod will be reduced from 16 year: 
to 14 years, with corresponding sa! 
ary adjustments for each year of 
experience; in September 1953, the 
period will be reduced to 12 years, 
further corresponding adjust 
ments of each yearly increment. By 
1953, therefore, the St. 
Paul will have achieved 


parity with Minneapolis in the num 


with 


Se ptember 
teachers 


ber of steps necessary to reach the 
maximum. 

While the adjustment of the basix 
salary schedule in St. Paul brings 
the minimum for teachers without 
experience $100 above the present 
Minneapolis scale, the maximum sal 
ary in St. Paul is $275 below it. 
\{ part of the parity program has 
been achieved, however. 


Schenectady abolishes merit rating 
as basis for salary increases 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y. — 
803 Since 1948, when the “merit 
rating” law went into effect in New 
York, the Schenectady Federation of 
Teachers has been opposed to the 
rating as a basis for 
salary increases. According to New 
York law the increases beyond the 
twelfth could have been de- 
termined by rating, but in Schenec- 
tady only the 16th—the final step— 
was decided on this basis. However, 
since twenty-seven teachers were de- 


use of this 


step 


prived of increases last summer be- 
cause of the rating procedure, there 


has been a much more determined 


571 aids miners 
and an AFT group 
571 WEST SUBL RBS, ILL.— 
The West Suburban local 
recently sent $172.70 to the disaster 
fund for the families of the victims 
of the West Frankfort, Illinois mine 
tragedy. Previously a contribution 
of $229.75 had been made to the 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island Teachers’ 
Fund. 


When the 
recently ac- 


effort to eliminate it. 
board of education 

cepted the superintendent’s recom- 
mendation to eliminate rating com- 
pletely, the teachers truly felt they 
victory. However, the 
case is not yet settled for those 
teachers who claim that they are 
not on the correct salary step be- 
cause of the operation of the rule 
in the 


had wen a 


past. 


Professor sent to Asia 

MADISON, WIS. — Martin 
223 Bronfenbrenner, a member 
of the University of Wisconsin 
Teachers Union and an expert in 
mathematical economics, has been 
granted a leave to go to Thailand. 
There he will study problems related 
to the integration of Japanese and 
Southeast Asian economics for the 
UN economic commission for Asia 
and the Far East. Previously Mr. 
Bronfenbrenner worked in Japan as 
a tax and finance specialist, and dur 
ing the war he was a Japanese lan 
guage officer with the navy. 
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Democracy is the victor 
7 ? WILMINGTON, DEL.—An 
6 earlier A MERI 
CAN TE‘ CHER reported the efforts of 
board 


issue of the 


Local 762 to obtain from the 


of public education a written state 


ment of its position against pres- 


sure exerted upon teachers to join 


organizations. Such a statement has 
now been placed on record, and the 
feel that 


step in making democracy 


teachers this is an im- 
portant 
a reality in the schools of Wilming 
ton, 

In a statement following the re- 
lease of the information, F. Earl 
McGinnes, president of the Feder 
ation of Delaware 
“With the position of the 
clearly stated we hope that the ce 
have in 


Tea hers, said 


board 
plorable pressures which 
the past been exerted on 
to join certain organizations 
not to join others will be eliminated.” 


teachers 
and 


99% join new local 


1148 WEST ST. PAUL, MINN 


On Monday, March 10, the 
Teachers Joint Council of St. Paul 
(AFT Locals 28 and 43) held an 
informal meeting and Open House 
for the newly organized West St. 
Paul Federation of The 
occasion was of special significance 
because the new local was chartered 
with a membership of more than 99 


1 ra hers. 


percent of the teachers in the school 
system. 

Among those attending the Open 
House, which was held in the Club 
Rooms of the St. Paul locals, were 
a number of local labor leaders. 

The group of challenging leaders 
in the West St. Paul local 
great promise. 


shows 


Sponsor German teacher 
KANKAKEE, ILL. — The 
886 members of the Kankakee 
Federation of Teachers voted to 
sponsor a visiting teacher from Ber 
lin, Germany. From April 22 to 
May 21 she will live in Kankakee, 
visit the schools, and become ac- 
quainted with community life there 


25 








Newark pays $6,700 for MA; $7,000 for PhD! 


t 0 thei new 


4 | NEWARK N.J Newark 
8 eachers are rejoicing 
the pass ‘ 


It calls for twelve steps 

the seventeen in the 
dule. In addition, begin 
s are increased to $3,400 


vary with t 
For those 


the top is $6,000; for 


-alaries 
training with 
i bachelor's degree, $6 
master s, 30 
Ph.D. or 
of training, $7,000 


cal of the AFT had 


the same rv oft 


<e with a 


with a 


1119 reports progress 


119 CALiv.— The youthtu 
Francisco local, 


by \Vir- Iva Marie 


iw a wonderful job. It re 


South San organized 


Cooper only last 


t = now the majorit 
In addition t 


important vie 


organization 
ment, two 
been won trom the 
cation: they have re 
cal residence require 
ev have eliminated th 


inting te ire to 


same family 


Continue scholarships 


681 DEARBORN, MICH The 
Dearborn Federation of 
l rchers | ote 


d to establish three 


to the Dear! 


These scholarships 


S110 each and pre 
laboratory 


three 


Confers in San Juan 


7 ? WILMINGTON, DEI 
6 Governor Elbert N. Car 
appe \Irs elvn H 


Dickey 


which is heard every 


No money” 


where when salary increases are 


mentioned. However, a well organ 


ized campaign, in which letters were 


sent to parents and homes were 


support. As 


visited, enlisted public 


» result of this effort, the finance 


director and the mayor changed their 


minds and the salaries were won 
Union candidate wins 
in pension election 
340 BALTIMORE, MD.-— For 
vears the Baltimore Tea 
ers Union has been critical of the 
the teacher 


Board ot 


sten This 


represen 
Trustees of 
attituce 


startiing incl 


eve d 
example the ner 
Board of Educa 


payments during 


reduced 


ition-sponsore 


esentative 


Reappointed to tax board 


511 as | yore d ben 


Star 


Cicero starts at $3,000 


WEST SUBURBS, ILI 
571 Terminating filteen mont! 
f negotiations. the Cice Board of 
rdopted salary 


emer 


wosts the mi 
and the 


5 700 


S3000) 


Illinois State meeting 
has crowded schedule 


For the third time 
ization. Local 780 of Peoria acted as 


since its organ 


annual convention of the 
Federation of 
seventeent! 
ISTA 


from afhliates 


host to the 
Illinois State Teachers 
annual 


Approxi 


This was the 
convention of the 
mately fifty delegates 


I attended There were ilso 


iH als 
number of visitors 


On the 
ference, the Ps 


evening 


lor a 


reception 
mittee meetings 
evening The ollowin d was 


crowded with the business of reports 


of officers 


mittees 


ind wil 


teachers 
en deprives 


Lynn aids students 


1037 isan Teachers 
ho " fashior 


ing a spring 


raise $500 in scholarst 
« the third vear 


cholarships to | 





Twelfth Chicago Conference offers stimulating fare 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The twelfth 
| annual conference of the Chi 
Teachers Union attracted a 
crowd. Not 
theme— “Educational 
World of Tension” but 


excellent speakers and well planned 


cago 
large only the timely 
Problems in a 
also the 
conference an 


program made this 


event of importance for the profes 


sionally-minded teacher 

The program opened at 9:30 with 
John T. Rettaliata, 
newly installed president of the Ili 
Institute of 


panel sessions concluded the 


a speec h by Dr 
nois Technology. Five 
mor 
luncheon meeting 
Adlai | 
speec h 


ing section. The 
was addressed by Governor 
Stevenson of Illinois, 
on “The Schools’ Job in the Na 
tional Security Program” 
WCFL, the Chicago Fed 


eration of Labor station (see page 6) 


whose 


was broad 
cast over 

Teachers, principals, doctors, and 
officials from the 
headed the 
attention of these groups was focused 


Which 


Participants for 


board of education 
panel discussions. The 
on Tensions Invade the 
Classroom.’ these 


sessions were divided into primary 


childhood, early adolescent, adoles 


cent, and technical and vocational 


Lroups 

kducation and a 
onflict” Dr 
important factors of edu 


Some of the 


In his talk on 
World in ¢ 


phasized 


Rettaliata em 
cation in a democracy 
highlights of this 


In the 


didiress were 


interest of long range na 


Minneapolis pioneers in a Labor-Education Day; 
educators and labor leaders participate in program 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINN A sig 
Amer 
ican education took place April 29, 
than 3,000 teachers as 
Memorial Labor Tem 
Labor-Educa 


59 & 238 


nihcant, pioneering venture in 
when more 
sembled at the 
ple, Minneapolis, for 
tion Day 
In July 
School 


1950, the Minneapolis 


Board approved a Business 
Education Day for that fall and a 
Labor-Education Day for the fol 
owing year. Labor-Education Day 
in Minneapolis is thus the first of 
alter hun 
Days 


business 


its kind in the nation 


dreds of Business-Education 


sponsored by organized 
groups 

Labor-Education Day had the sul 
many AFL unions affliated 
Central Labor Many 


leaders and educational dire« 


port of 


with the body 


labor 


tors served as speakers and as re 


rsons in the sectional meet 


source pr 


Sessions betweer 


alternated 


eral and sectional meetings 
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tional development, efforts should be 
made to detect as early as possible 
the child of exceptional talent. Our 
educational system should permit 
granting individual attention to such 
a person The brilliant student, 
properly oriented in the total educa 
tional process, has the capacity and 
opportunity to advance frontiers in 
many fields to the 
tage of the 


mass education, while of 


ultimate advan 
system of 
benefit to 
large numbers of people and, there 


nation, Our 


fore, necessarily adapted to quantity 


concepts, is sometimes criticized be 


cause its inflexibility does not ac 


commodate the exceptional student 


as readily as is possible with some 


European methods,” 


The fine public school systems in 


Chicago and some other cities are 


due in large measure to the good 
salaries obtained through intelligent 
ead rship Many other cities should 
follow such examples 


No ce 


physical 


mmunity would risk the 


health of its children by 
tolerating 


unsatisiactory sanitation 


detected, 


measures would be 


conditions. If immediate 


corrective imple 


mented and necessary funds would 
be appropriated for their accomplish 
ment Yet 
risk the 


dren by 


some communities will 
mental growth of their chil 
indulgence in situations 


which threaten the quality of the 


teaching profession 


throughout the day from 9 a.m. until 


} p.m. At intervals during the day a 
“With These 
produced by the Interna 


Workers of 


documentary 
Hands,” 
ional Ladies’ 


movie, 


Garment 
America, was shown 
\ long list of 


discussed at the 


topics that could 
sectional meet 
teachers in advance 
After their 


were indicated, 


ings was sent to 


of the day preference: 


choices were com 
piled and meetings arranged accord 

The array of speakers includ 
d Joseph Keenan, secretary-treasur 
er ot the 


Trades 


Building Construction and 
AFL; 


high 


Department, Richard 


Carlson, Minneapolis school 


graduate and a member of the execu 
(rtists 


presi 


tive board of the Screen 
Guild; John M. Eklund, AFT 
dent; Irvin R. Kuenzli, AFT 


John Connors, Direc 


secre 
tary-treasurer ; 
tor of Workers’ Education 
AFL; Dr Axtelle, 
of educational philosophy, New York 
Professor Walter l phoff 


> 
Bure au 
Ceorge prolesso 


L niversity 


> 


“Most wouldnt think of 
living in a home 
and facilities. Yet 


the 


parents 
with worn out fur 
niture they do 


not hesitate to send children 


to schools of comparable dilapida 
They 


automobile, but 


drive a 30 
their chil 
part of their 


tion. wouldn't 
year-ol 
lives 


dren live a large 


in more ancient surroundings \ 


machinist wouldn't be expected to 
a quality product with in 
Why is the situation 


similar con 


turn out 
adequate tools 
of a teacher not given 


sideration?” 


“It must be 
are a nation of limited 
We will never be able to 


man tor 


manpower, 
match the 
enemy man on the battle 
held As has 
our advantage 


technological and scientifx 


been proven in pre 


vious wats, les in our 
superior 
developments. We 


talents of our people 


must iploy the 


nest efh 


cient manner in the intere of 


in the 


tional security 


Some pre blems tac 
can he | 
mortar 
evet Vien 
requires the presence 
the most tmportant 
educational 


picture 


Vinne 
Young ‘ r of the 
Workers. L niversitv of W 
Peoria Board accedes 
to local's requests 
780 PEORIA, ILL.—The Peoria 

Be are ol 

ly took action on two requests 
by Local 780 For 


rule requiring the 


Education recent 
mace 
next year, the 
acquisition of col 
e credits by each teacher has been 


has the 


scontinued, requirement 


of three days’ attendance after the 


termination of classes in June. Of 
iso pleased 


whicl 


course, the teac hers are 


at the $300 cost-ol-living bonus 


they are receiving this vear 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO SHARE THE 
VITAMIN GROUP-BUYING PLAN OF 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL TEACHERS! 


The JOHNSTON VITAMIN GROUP BUYING PLAN was accepted and 
endorsed by the City of Los Angeles for its SCHOOL TEACHERS and 
OTHER CITY EMPLOYEES. Hundreds of teachers use this group buying 
plan regularly to save a substantial amount of money on Vitamins and 
other Nutritional Supplements. All products are guaranteed to be of 
the highest quality ingredients obtainable and comparable to the best 
nationally advertised brands. 


Jor dita, / Jto monthly anseoiuk ZB buy! 


SAVE 25%, 50°% AND MORE ON HIGHEST 
QUALITY FORMULAS COMPARABLE TO 
NAME-BRAND NUTRITIONAL SUPPLEMENTS 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET! 





VALUABLE INFORMATION ON VITAMINS 
AND OTHER SUPPLEMENTAL PRODUCTS 


— No Cost or Obligation 


— No Representative Will Call 





This free booklet will give you information on this plan as well as 
pertinent facts regarding nutrition. Compare the formulas and the 


iy group-plan prices with any other formulas on the market and you will 


readily see the generous savings with this plan. ALL PRODUCTS ARE 


7 ~~ SOLD ON A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
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